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POEMS 
i 
I have drifted along this river 
Until I moored my boat 
By these crossed trunks. 

Here the mist moves 

Over fragile leaves and rushes, 

Colorless waters and brown, fading hills. 

You have come from beneath the trees 
And move within the mist, 
A floating leaf. 

O blue flower of the evening, 
You have touched my face 
With your leaves of silver. 

Love me, for I must depart. 

II LESBIA 

Grow weary if you will, let me be sad. 

Use no more speech now; 

Let the silence spread gold hair above us, 

Fold on delicate fold. 

Use no more speech; 

You had the ivory of my life to carve. . . . 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

And Picus of Mirandola is dead; 
And all the gods they dreamed and fabled of, 
Hermes, and Thoth and Bel are rotten now, 
Rotten and dank. 

And through it all I see your pale Greek face; 

Tenderness 

Makes me eager as a little child to love you, 

You morsel left half cold on Caesar's plate. 

Ill ARGYRIA 

O you, 

O you most fair, 

Swayer of reeds, whisperer 

Among the flowering rushes, 

You have hidden away your hands 

Beneath the poplar leaves; 

You have given them to the white waters. 

Swallow-fleet; 

Sea-child cold from the waves; 

Slight reed that sang so blithely in the wind; 

White cloud the white sun kissed into the air; 

Pan mourns for you. 

White limbs, white song, 
Pan mourns for you. 
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IV THE POPLAR 

Why do you always stand there shivering 
Between the white stream and the road? 

The people pass through the dust 

On bicycles, in carts, in motor-cars; 

The waggoners go by at dawn; 

The lovers walk on the grass path at night. 

Stir from your roots, walk, poplar! 
You are more beautiful than they are. 

I know that the white wind loves you, 

Is always kissing you and turning up 

The white lining of your green petticoat. 

The sky darts through you like blue rain, 

And the grey rain drips on your flanks 

And loves you. 

And I have seen the moon 

Slip his silver penny into your pocket 

As you straightened your hair; 

And the white mist curling and hesitating 

Like a bashful lover about your knees. 

I know you, poplar; 

I have watched you since I was ten. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

But if you had a little real love, 

A little strength, 

You would leave your nonchalant idle lovers 

And go walking down the white road 

Behind the waggoners. 

There are beautiful beeches 

Down beyond the hill. 

Will you always stand there shivering? 

v GLAUCOPIS 

O maidens, whom I loved 

And now love not at all, 

Nor even the memory of your shadowy faces, 

Who loved me also, 

Striving with delicate and sensuous days 

To thrall my soul, 

Behold! 

From the hush and the dusk 

Come, like the whisper of dawn, 

Her frail, her magical feet. 

From the desert she blossoms, 

A flower of the winds, 

Tremulous, shaken by love. 

Ah Gods! 

And I may not hearken 

Nor stoop to the flower. Richard Aldington 
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